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Autograph Letters, 


FROM THE PORTFOLIO OF A BOOKWORM. 


Tue love of relics is inherent in man; 
none fo great as to be entirely above it, 
none fo {mall as to be entirely below it. 
From earlieft time he has ftriven to pre- 
ferve the memory of great men, not only 
by oral tradition and the pen of cunning 
fcribes, but by hoarding up their relics— 
objects which belonged to, and were ufed 
by them—their weapons, garments, books 
—locks of their hair, even fragments of 
their bones, fometimes their duft itfelf : 


“Two handfuls of white duft fhut in an urn of 
brafs.” 


The favage preferves the war-club of his 
moft famous man-killer, the facred infignia 
of the prieftly founder of his mythology. 
What the civilized portion of mankind 
preferves, would requite a volume merely 
to enumerate. ‘Take Europe, for inftance, 
which, according to its wife men, is ‘‘ the 
guardian of civilization.” There is fcarce- 
ly a city in Europe which has not its mu- 
feum fet apart for the prefervation of relics 
—royal, artiftic, and autorial, Among the 
former, the crown of Charlemagne, the 
boots of the great Frederick, and the old 
clothes of Napoleon, at once recur to the 
memory: among the latter, the MSS. of 
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Taffo at Ferrara; the Virgil of Petrarch 
in the Ambrofian Library at Florence ; the 
Milton MSS. at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge; Pope’s rough draft of his Homer, 
in the Britifh Mufeum; and the fifty vol- 
umes of correfpondence between Scott and 
his contemporaries, formerly in the poffef- 
fion of Lockhart, and now, I believe, in the 
library at Abbotsford. And, as if to juftify 


the poet’s line— 
‘‘ The pen is mightier than the fword”— 


the relics of authors are far more numerous 
than thofe of conquerors, and, in my way 
of thinking, far more interefting. 

A very pretty paragraph might be turned 
here, on the relative merits of Captain Pen 
and Captain Sword; but, as it would not 
be fo novel as what is to follow, I fhall not 
attempt it, but content myfelf with declar- 
ing—only for myfelf, of courfe—that it is 
better to write a great book than to win a 
great battle. 

“Of the making of many books there is 
no end.” So faid, or is made to’ fay, in 
our verfion of the Scriptures, the wife King 
of Ifrael. If this were a faé in his day, of 
which there may reafonably be a doubt, it 
is a much greater fact in ours, It is not 
quite four centuries fince the invention of 
printing, yet the number of books it has 
ufhered into the world is incalculable. The 
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volumes in the great public libraries of Eu- 
rope can be eftimated within a few hundred 
thoufands ; not {fo thofe which have perifhed 
—‘their name is legion.” There was a 
time when thefe books were not—when 
they exifted as conceptions merely. Before 
they could be books, they had to be writ- 
ten; the brain-work of their authors cul- 
minated in hand-work—in days, months, 
years perchance, of laborious penmanthip. 
Did it ever occur to you, reader, that the 
books in your library were once MSS, ?— 
that your Shakefpeare, your Dickens, your 
Tennyfon, were once loofe fheets of wri- 
ting, grim with blots, and half-illegible from 
the hafte with which. they were written? 
Few realize this fact, fo accuftomed are we 
all to print and binding. 

What has become of all the MSS. of 
great authors? What has become of all 
the pins? The wits tell us that the latter 
have dropped to the earth, and become 
terra pins, but they do not attempt to ac- 
count for the difappéarance of the former. 
Not a page of Shakefpeare’s writing is 
known to be extant; four or five fignatures 
(three, I believe, attached to his Will, and 
one in his copy of Montaigne, in the Britifh 
Mufeum) are all that we can trace to his 
magic pen. A few fheets of Milton’s ju- 
venile poems have been fpared, and fome 
of his books, enriched with notes; but not 
a page of Paradi/e Loft, or of his grand 
profe-works. No value feems to have been 
fet upon the MSS, of our earlier and great- 
er poets, and they perifhed accordingly — 
as rapidly and as furely as the “‘ copy” of 
a daily newfpaper. As we come nearer 
our own times, we find more MSS, pre- 
ferved, the admiration of readers toward 
their favorite authors taking a more perfon- 
al fhape than was formerly fafhionable—a 
loving intereft, which fought to preferve 
their autographs. 

Had the paffion for relics exifted in 
Shakefpeare’s day, or even fifty years after 
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his death, there can be no doubt, I think, 
but that a colleétion of his autographs could 
have been got together; but commencing, 
in his cafe, only in the latter half of the 
laft century, by the accidental difcovery of 
his name on a deed—which deed has fince 
difappeared—it ended in the Ireland for- 
geries, which were as fhallow as they were 
impudent. 

Some four or five years ago, I difcovered 
that I had a paffion for autographs, How 
I came by it, I never exa¢tly knew ; I muft 
have taken it like the meafles, or firft love. 
Having already correfponded with feveral 
“‘famous hands,” as Tonfon ufed to call 
his authors, I proceeded to look over their 
letters—fuch of them as had efcaped the 
watte-bafket and the fire—and to feleét {pe- 
cimens of their penmanfhip, which fudden- 
ly affumed an immenfe value in my eyes. 
My fuccefs at home led me abroad, in the 
fhape of orders on the London market, 
from which I procured from time to time 
what the Catalogues defignated as “ defira- 
ble {pecimens,” chiefly of Englifh authors, 
moftly the poets, for whom, and indeed for 
all that relates to them, I confefs a fond- 
nefs. The pleafure which thefe MS. ac- 
quifitions gave me, can fcarcely be under- 
ftood, except by colleétors like myfelf. 1 
cannot tell the delight I felt when Burns, 
Cowper, and Scott, came into my poffeffion. 
“‘Thefe fheets of paper,” I thought, as I 
gazed upon them, ‘were really touched 
by the hands that wrote Tam O’Shanter, 
The Tafk, and Waverley !” The thought 
feemed to bring me nearer my favorite au- 
thors than any, however careful, ftudy of 
their works could have done—feemed to 
bring me face to face, or at leaft hand to 
hand, with them. I was with Burns in his 
homely chamber at Dumfries, looking into 
his great black eyes, tempeftuous with paf- 
fion and genius; with poor dear Cowper 
in his little ftudy at Wefton, glancing at 
the laft pages of his Homer ; with Scott 
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among the lawyers of Edinburgh, or, better 
ftill, in his royal domain at Abbotsford, fur- 
rounded by his dogs, his books, and his 
relics of olden time. 

The weaknefs of moft colleétors of auto- 
graphs is to make their collections too large, 
increafe of appetite growing by what it feeds 
on, until it acquires an oftrich-like omniv- 
oroufnefs, ‘The fpecial weaknefs of the 
American colle¢tor is to gather fpecimens 
from the pens of his own countrymen. It 
is well enough to have a Wafhington, a 
Franklin, or any of the great generals of 
the Revolution; but when it comes to the 
fignatures of governors, and members of 
Congrefs, my intereft in the purfuit ceafes: 
the game is too {mall for any but the young- 
eft {portfman. No, if I cannot have great 
men in my collection, I will not have’ a 
collection. Better none, than an infignifi- 
cant or abfurd one. I fhould juft as foon 
think of keeping my tailor’s bill (and I 
might, as a curiofity—if it were receipted !) 
as to preferve the frank of a member.of 
Congrefs. 

My collection is small, but choice. It 
confifts of about one hundred autographs, 
documents, letters, poems, and the like, by 
fome of the beft Englifh and American wri- 
ters, and a {mail library of books formerly 
in their poffeffion. As many of the former 
are ftill unpublifhed, I propofe to give fome 
of the moft interefting in the remainder of 
this papér, with prefatory notes concerning 
their authors, the circumftances under which 
they were written, and the perfons to whom 
they were addreffed, 

Were fignatures alone in queftion, I 
fhould ‘begin with that of Thomas Sack- 
ville, Lord Buckhurft (no lover of poetry 
can forget his noble Induction to The Mir- 
rour . Magz/trates), from which I fhould 
pafs to William Alexandei’s, Earl of Stir- 
ling, the friendly poetical .rival of Drum- 
mond. of. Hawthornden, and Sir Fulke Gre- 
vile’s, “‘ Servant to Queen Elizabeth, Coun- 
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fellor to King James, and friend to Sir Philip 
Sidney” (when I wifh to fhake hands with 
the gentle Sidney, I do it by proxy, touch- 
mg the while the faded fignature of Gre- 
vile) ; but as I hope to be more entertain- 
ing than fuch trifles would allow me to be, 
I fhall begin nearer our own time, and with 
fomething of greater importance. Suppofe 
we go back to about the middle of the laft 
century, and commence with a letter of 
Shenftone’s? 

‘*I have read,” wrote Gray, “an octavo 
volume, of Shenftone’s letters. Poor man! 
he was always wifhing for money, for fame,. 
and other diftinétions; and his whole phi- 
lofophy confifted in living againft his will 
in retirement, and in’a place which his 
tafte had adorned, but which he only en- 
joyed when people of note came to fee and 
commend it; his correfpondence is about 
nothing but this. place’‘and his own wri- 
tings, with two or three neighbouring cler- 
gymen who wrote verfes too.” 

But to the letter, which was written at 
the Leafowes (no reader of the laft centu- 
ry’s goflip can be ignorant of that multum 
tn parvo in the way of picturefque rurali- 
ties, The Leafowes), and.addreffed to John 
Scott Hylton, Efqr., by whom probably 
the date was added, “‘ 21 May 1757.” 

I know nothing of Mr. Hylton, nor of 
the other parties mentioned in it, with the 
exception of Dr. Wall, who is thus fpoken 
of by Shenftone, in a letter to his friend 
Graves, the author of The Spiritual Quix- 
ote, under the date of April 8th, 1757: 
“Dr Wall of Worcefter, a very eminent 
phyfician, and the patron of this mineral, 
(Malvern Waters,) who has promoted a 
fubfcription in the county towards bui/d- 
eng, near the well, for the accommodation of 
ftrangers.” The building alluded to, may 
be the Captain’s : 


“T defire my Compliments to Mr 
Hylton, & that he wou’d fend me a Purge 
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—I think, of Manna & Crem: of tar- 
tar. 

“‘ Yefterday I had Mr James Pixch; & 
after him Capt” Wight, who kept me up 
till about Eleven—However in ye after- 
noon I fent to enquire after L* Dudley’s 
health, whether they expected Dr Wall to 
make a fecond Vifit at the grange, The 
latter I did, at Mrs Fieldhoufe’s requett ; 
but it feems they do not expe him, unlefs 
they fend a purpofe Meffage. My L* Dif- 
order was an apoplexy, which makes me 
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Chrift, as well as his Refurreétion, gives 
evidence to ye Truth of his Religion.” 


The next MS, in my little colle&tion— 
which, by-the-way, is arranged chronologi- 
cally—is from the pen of that Protean ge- 
nius, Richard Brinfley Sheridan. It is in 
verfe—a long fatirical poem, moftly in the 
Hudibraftic meafure, filling feven clofely- 
written pages of large foolfcap, making in 
all—if the figures in the margin are correct 
—371 lines, The object of, this fatire, 


think his Indifpofition was once before of which, if witty, is not ill-natured, is one 


ye fame fort— Could’ Mr Hylton con- 
trive, or could I help him. to contrive a 
fecond Vifit from ye Dotctor—for ye gen- 
eral Advantage: for unlefs Mr Hylton find 
himfelf better to-morrow, I wou’d with him 
to take advice, as well as Mrs Fieldhoufe. 
**Cum omnia fint in incerto, fave Tibi, 
“Witt: SHENSTONE. 


“*T have been greatly feverifh, & out of 
order, all to-day; Mr Barker found me 
very unfit to receive him, but I gave him 
an Invitation to fee the Leafowes at a bet- 
ter time. Since they went, I had James 
& Evers; on ye fubjeét of ye Captain’s 
building; & thus betwixt one thing or an- 
other my fpirits have been wholly diffipated 
—Adieu.” 


A year after this rather querulous note 
was written, another poet, the fombre au- 
thor of the Night T. oughts, publifhéed a 
fermon, preached before the King, at Ken- 
fington, the preface to which lies before me. 
It makes feven lines of his :inelegant hand- 
writing, which fhows the marks of his age. 
(He was-then in his feventy-feventh year.) 


“« Advertifement. 


** As ye Writer knows: not yt this Ar- 
gument has been made ufe of by Others he 
thought it Excufable to fend it to ye Prefs ; 


Mr. Peter Miles Andrews, a very minor 
writer of the time (it was written at Bath, 
in 1770 or ’71), a would-be poet and dra- 
matift, who fuffered violence at the hands 
of the editor of the Biographica Dramat- 
ica, and was transfixed by the ftiletto of 
Gifford, in the Baviad and Maviad. Hear 
what is faid of ,him in the fotmer' publica- 
tion, my copy of which formerly belonged 
to William, Hayley : 


“* Anprews, Mires Pere. - This genitle- 
man is a living author, and a dealer in gun- 
powder; bat his works (which are as fol- 
lows) in their effeét by no means refemble 
fo active a compofition, being utterly defi- 
cient in point of force and fplendour.” 


Seven of Mr, Andrews’s works” are 
then mentioned, ranging from 1774 to 781, 
Well, this ambitious gentleman ventured 
to celebrate the beauties of Bath in a copy 
of verfes which he chriftened The Bath 
Picture..; This picture, or rather feries of 
pictures, excited the ire of the youthful 
Sheridan (he was then in his nineteenth or 
twentieth year), and occafioned the {quib 
in queftion, which he called Clo’s Prote/t. 
As it is too. long, and too ephemeral in its 
nature, to quote entire, an extract or two 
muft fuffice. 

Mr. Andtews, or ‘‘ Our Pindar,” as his 
fatirift dubs him, tripping a little in his 


as it endeavours to fhow yt ye Death of grammar,.is thus apologized for: 
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“ Here now, to judge by vulgar law, 
A {crup’lous Fool might find a flaw; 
Might doubt if *twere a lawful capture 
Boldly to make a verb of rapture. 
But fhall the ftanza-teeming mind 
by paultry Syntax be confin’d! 
Shall infpiration wild & free 
Be cramp’d by laws of Profody? 
Shall He, whofe foul perfpires with Feeling, 
Be interrupted by the fpelling? 
Or when enraptur’d, ftop to hammer 
Thofe raptures into dirty grammar? 
Never!— Let others dully beat 
The common track with thackled feet, 
Our Pindar ftill difdains the road 
By Prejudice ignobly trod : 
There’s not a hakney’d fcribbling Sot 
But coins your beauties where they re not ;— 
But our great Bard extends his reach, 
And Nobly coins us Parts of Speech.” 


The beft paffage in the poem, poetically 
fpeaking, is the following bit of charaéter- 
painting : 

“For where’s the Dame of common fpirit 

Will hear of matrimonial merit ? 

Or thank a Poet who fhall make her 

A poor domeftic Bible-raker ? 

It brings fuch notions in one’s head 

Of fturdy Females country bred : 

We fee the Dame in ruftic pride, 

A bunch of keys to grace her fide, 

Stalking acrofs the well-fwept Entry, 

To hold her council in the Pantry ; 

Or with prophetic foul foretelling 

The Peas will boil’ well by the fhelling ; 

Or buftling in her private clofet, 

Prepare her Lord his morning Poffet 

And while the hallow’d mixture thickens 

Signing death-warrants for the chickens, 

Elfe greatly penfive poring o’er 

Accounts her cook had thumb’d before: 

One eye caft up upon that great book 

*y clep’d the Family Receipt-book, 

By which fhe’s rul’d in all her courfes, 

From ftewing Figs to drenching Horfes. 

Then jars & pickling-fkellets rife 

In dreadful luftre to our eyes; 

With ftore of fweet-meats rang’d in order, 

And potted nothings on the border, 

While falves & caudle-cups between, 

With fqualling Children, clofe the fcene.” 


A little note of fix lines “clofes the 
fcene” with Sheridan. It was written by 


his wife, and probably after his death. 
(Okt, R. B. S. July 7th, 1816.) The 
perfon to whom it was addreffed I take to 
have been Mr. George Robbins, the once- 
celebrated auctioneer : 

*““Mrs Sheridan returns thanks to Mr 
Robbins for his attention about the houfe 
which fhe fhould be glad to difpofe of for 
5-000 £ including furniture— 

“ Thurfday—” 

(To be continued.) 


Curious Titles of Books. 


Tuere.is no fpecies of light reading, in 
our humble opinion, more pleasant and en- 
tertaining than literary goflip about authors 
and authorfhip. Yet it is a mighty maze, 
and feemingly without a plan! for, though 
the mania of writing has probably exceed- 
ed all others in ftrength, and duration of 
time, yet few authors will be found who 
have, like the learned Gibbon, fteadily de- 
voted a whole life to the illuftration of a 
fingle fubject. We fhall illuftrate this by 
fhowing what very extraordinary fubjeéts 
have been adopted for themes, both in 
profe and poetry, by men.who defired to 
fhine by their genius, or get money by 
their induftry. We prefent in this article, 
with an occafional comment, fome ECCEN- 
TRIC SUBJECTS WHICH HAVE BEEN CHOSEN BY 
AUTHORS. 

James Acontius wrote a book which he 
called the Stratagems of Satan (frequent- 
ly printed), but which, according to Simon 
Goulart, is the worft book that ever was 
written. Crenius, however, fays: ‘‘ This 
fame: Acontius is very mighty in the Scrip- 
tures, and diligently cherifhed the feed plot 
of the Church of England, with heat and 
heavenly dew.” 

Agilnoth, an Englifhman, and Archbifh- 
op of Canterbury, in the days of Canute, 
wrote feveral books, among which was 4 


Book in Praife of the Virgin Mary, ad- 
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dreffed to Fulbert, Bifhop of Chartres, In 
this work he fays, according to Bale, that 
“the Virgin vifited Bifhop Fulbert, and 
refrefhed him with her milk when he was 
fick.” But let us quote Bale’s words, to 
give the reader a fpecimen of his ftyle of 
writing: “Jn Libro fuo de Maria Laudi- 
bus, fomniat hic prodigiorum Patronus 
hanc Virginem Fulbertum Carnotenfem 
Epifcopum wifitéffe, lacteque fuo refovrfe 
agrotum.” 

Charles Ancillon, who was born 1659, 
wrote Traité des Eunuques, par C. D’Ol- 
lincan; 2 ¢@, A Treatife concerning Eu- 
nuchs, by C. D’Ollincan, 1707. 12mo. 
Ancillon wrote this treatife on occafion of an 
Italian eunuch, who wanted to marry. He 
examines the right of fuch perfons with re- 
gard to marriage, which he proves to be 
abfolutely prohibited to them. There is 
a great deal of learning in the tract, and a 
variety of curious and diverting remarks. 
The name Ollincan, which he affumed, is 
taken from the anagram of his own. 


Mademoifelle Albert wrote a work, pub- 
lifhed in four volumes 12mo, which fhe 
modeftly entitled The Confidences of a 
Pretty Woman. 

Francis D’Amboife wrote a poem, which 
he entitled De/perate or Amourous Ec- 


logues. Michael D’Amboife had much 
the fame taét, for one of his books is enti- 
tled Venereal Epiftles, Fanctes, Complaints, 
Thirty-four Rondeaux, and Three Bal- 
lads. \t was printed at Paris, in 1556. 

Peter D’Ailli wrote a book entitled The 
Seven Degrees of the Scale of Penitence, 
figured and fhewn upon the Seven Peni- 
tential Pfalms, (See La Croix du Maine.) 

Peter Alcyonius, a learned Italian of the 
fixteenth century, boafted of having com- 
pofed an excellent Tragedy. on the Death 
of Fefus Chrift/ (See Gyraldus, de Poet. 
fui Temp.) 

Stephen L’Aigue, Lord of Beauvais, in 
Berri, was a gentleman author. | He pub- 
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lifhed what he calls An Excellent Treatife 
concerning the Properties of Tortoifes, 
Snails, Prosi. and Artichokes. Printed 
at Paris, 1530. 

The Jefuit, Etienne Binet, wrote a book 
which he entitled Du Salut d’ Origine— 
‘* Of Origen’s Salvation.” It is written in 
the form of a trial. He introduces wit- 
neffes; he brings in the attorney and foli- 
citors-general of Heaven, to give in their 
opinions; and, laftly, he got the following 
fentence paffed: ‘‘ Confidering all that has 
been faid on both fides, and the opinions 
of the attorney and {olicitors-general: of 
Heaven, it has been ordered, that the caufe 
fhall be referred to the fecret council of 
God, to be finally determined by him 
alone; neverthelefs, it is provifionally re- 
folved in behalf of Origen, that all things 
being duly weighed and confidered, the 
proofs for his falvation are ftronger than 
thofe for his damnation; and therefore it 
is more reafonable to think him faved than 
damned.” The Romifh Church has been 
particularly troubled about Origen, many 
of them maintaining in print, and proving, 
that this father is in hell. 

The Abbé Boileau wrote a book De 
Conftantibus Impudicis, relating to the af- 
fair of Maria D’Agreda. 

Richard Baxter, in 1678, publifhed a 
book which he entitled A Fu/é and Sea- 
Jonable Reprehenfion of Naked Breajts 
and Shoulders. Baxter lived in thofe days 
when females affected a mean between drefs 
and nakednefs, 

In 1683, there was publifhed a work en- 
titled The Voice of God againft Pride, 
Naked Breafts, Patches, Paintings, and 
Perriwigs. 8vo. 

Hugh Crompton publifhed, in 1657, a 
{mall volume of poems, with this quaint 
title: Poems, being a Fardle of Fancies, 
er a Medley of Mulch, ftewed in four 
Ounces of the Oyl of Epigrams. Lon- 


don, 8vo. 
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The Abbé Efprit wrote a book On the 
Falfity of Human Virtues. . 

Ahafuerus Fritfchius publifhed a Di/- 
courfe of the Modern Ufe and Abufe of 
News. It was printed at Jena, 1676, 4to. 

D’Aubigné, in the Confeffion of Sancy, 
afcribes to Francis Hotman, a learned ci- 
vilian of the fixteenth century, a treatife, 
De Regno Vulvarum, the greateft part of 
the kingdoms of Europe being then gov- 
erned by women, or at leaft under their 
adminiftration. 

Gregory Herftius, the Efculapius of Ger- 
many, wrote A Differtation of the Nature 
of Love, of Philtres, and on the Lover’s 
Pulfe. 1611. 

omier, a Flemifh divine, wrote a differ- 
tation concerning K2/f/es; and Levius, a 
Latin poet, a poem entitled Erotopagnia, 
1. €., Love Games. Aulus Gellius quotes 
two lines from it. 

Gerard Langbaine, provoft of Queen’s 
College, Oxford, according to Wood, wrote 
The Gallant Hermaphrodite, an Amorous 
Novel. London, 8vo, 1687. 

A Frenchman, of the name of Millot, 
wrote a book which he called Megalantro- 
pogénéfe ; or the Art of Procreating Wife 
Children, a fubje&t which might be ftudied 
with confiderable profit now-a-days. 

Claude Quillet, another learned French- 
man, publifhed Callipadia; or the Art of 
Begetting Beautiful Children. It has been 
tranflated into Englifh by N. Rowe. Car- 
dinal Mazarin beftowed an abbey on Quil- 
let for writing this u/eful poem. Regard- 
ing the fubjeét of the poem, Baillet fays 
that Quillet knew more than the moft ex- 
perienced among the laity, and that he was 
capable of teaching even Nature herfelf. 

An immenfe number of curious works 
have been written on Women, Love, Mar- 
riage, Polygamy, Divorce, &c. An inge- 
nious Frenchman has recently publifhed a 
copious bibliography of works on thefe fub- 
jects. The titles, however, that he cites, 
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are moftly thofe of works in Latin and in 
French. We {hall mention fome of the 
moft fingular that have been publifhed in 
Englith : 

Mr. Samuel Auftin publifhed a volume 
entitled Hac Homo, wherein the Excellen- 
cy of the Creation of Women is defcribed, 
&c. It is moftly ftolen from the celebrated 
Cornelius Agrippa’s treatife On the Nobil- 
tty and Pre-excellence of the Feminine Sex. 

Richard Burton wrote an amufing little 
volume, which he called Female Excellen- 
cy, or the Ladies Glory. 12mo, London, 
1688, 

The perplexing queftion of women’s 
rights is tolerably well difcuffled in The 
Woman as good as the Man, London, 
1677; Woman’s Superior Excellence over 
Man, 8vo, 1743; Woman not Inferwr to 
Man, by Sophia; and in The Great Ad- 
vocate for omen, the Arraignment and 
Conviction of fuch Wicked Hufbands, or 
Monflers, who hold it lawful to beat their 
Wives, 12mo, London, 1682. 

On the fubjeé&t of Love we have— The 
Art of Making Love, or Rules for the 
Conduct of Ladies and Gallants in their 
Amours, London, 1676, 12mo; Love’s 
School, or a New and Merry Book of 
Complements, beng the Language of 
Love, 1674; The Practical Part of Love, 
extracted out of the Life of a Fair but 
Subtle Female, London, 1660; Love at 
Firft Sight, or the Gay in a Flutter, &c. ; 
and The Method of Curing Onef felf of 
Love, 12mo, 1661. 

Marriage has been a favorite and fruitful 
fubject for a vaft multitude of writers. In 
the fixteenth and feventeenth centuries it 
was the fafhion to preach wedding fermons, 
fome of which have been publifhed with 
very fingular titles, One of Bifhop Jere- 
my Taylor’s fineft difcourfes is On the 
Marriage Ring. Martin Luther pub- 
lifhed a fermon On Marriage, in which 
he indulged in fomething more than a Bib- 
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lical plainnefs of fpeech; indeed, nothing 
can furpafs this difcourfe in grofs obfcenity 
of expreffion and allufion. Luther called 
one of his favorite fermons ‘‘ his Katy,” as 
a compliment to his wife, Catherine.Bore. 
A Mr. Thomas Grantham publifhed a mar- 
riage fermon entitled 4 Sermon, called A 
Wife Miftaken, or a Wife and no Wife; 
or Leah inftead of Rachel, London, 1641, 
4to, This difcourfe was ordered to be 
burned by the common hangman, “for 
railing againft women, maintaining polyga- 
my, and calling Jacob a hocus-pocus,” Mr. 
Sprint publifhed the Bride- Woman’s Coun- 
cellor; Mr. Whateley The Bride-Bujfh, 
and The Care Cloth, a Treatefe of the 
Cumbers and Troubles of Marriage. 
The Honourable State of Matrimony 
made * was publifhed in 1685, 
12mo; The Pleafures and Di/quietudes 
of Marriage in 1692; and The Nominal 
Lufband, or Diftreffed Innocence in 1750, 
1zmo. An Abdjiract of an Act..7 Will., 
for Duties upon Marriages, Births, Bu- 
rials, Bachelors, and Widowers, was pub- 
lifhed in 1695, 8vo; and The Folly, Sin, 
and Danger of marrying Widows, and Old 
Women in general, in 1746, 8vo. In 1672 
there was publifhed a treatife with this title : 
Learn to Lye Warm, an Apology for the 
Proverb,’ Its Good Sheltering under an 
Old Hedge, containing Reafons why a 
Young Man fhould marry an Old Wo- 
man, 4to. Advice to the Ladies to keep 
Unmarried was publifhed in 1702, 4to; 
and The Ladies Petition for Hufbands, in 
1714. 
(To be continued.) 


Sale of Zelotes fjosmer’s Library. 
(Concluded from No. VII. p. 154.) 


919 Swaxspeare ( Witiiam), 
Hiftories, and Tragedies, publifhed ac- 
cording to the True Originall Copies. 


Comedies, 
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[ Fuly, 


Fine portrait, gilt leaves, folio, ¢f. extra ; 

tooled back, fides, and edges. The Re- 

print of the Firft Folio. London, 1623. 

: $28.50 
[Ryder.] 

920 : Comtedies, Hiftories, and 
Tragedies, publifhed according to the 
true Originall Copies. The Second Im- 
preflion. Portrait by Droefhout. Folio, 
red morocco, joints, gilt, and gilt edges, 
Printed by Thomas Cotes "for Robert 

Allot. Lond., 1632. | $53.00. 

[Rodd.} 


g21 : Comedies, Hiftories, and 
Tragedies, publifhed according to the 
true Original Copies, unto which is add- 
ed, Seven Plays, never printed before in 
folio. Fourth edition. Portrait by 
' Droefhout. Folio, red mor., joints and 
gilt edges. Lond., 1685. $31.00 
[Little, Brown & Co.] 


922 
tion. 


1685. 


: Another Copy. Fourth edi- 
Portrait. Folio, calf. London, 


$21.00 
[Rodd.] 


927 A Midfummer’s Night’s 
Dreame. As it hath beene fundry times 
publicly aéted by the Right Honourable, 
the Lord Chamberlaine his Servants ; 
Written by William Shakfpeare. Print- 
ed by Fames Roberts. Small 4to, red 
mor., gilt extra, tooled fides and edges. 
Lond., 1600. $63.00 


[Grifwold.] 


928 —-——: The Firft Part of the True 
and Honourable Hiftorie of the Life of 
Sir John Oldcaftle, the Good Lord Cob- 
ham, Fér/ edition, {m. 4to, blue mor. 
gilt extra. Lond., 1600. $26.00 

[Rodd.] 


932 SHaxspeare (Witttam). Poems. Firft 
edition, with the /carce ‘egrme by Mar- 
Jfhall. 8vo, ruffia. Lond., 1640.. 867.00 
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962 : A New Boke about Shak- 
fpeare, and Stratford-on-Avon, by J. O. 
Halliwell. . Plates, large paper. 4to, 

_ cloth. Lond., 1850. $10.25 

; [Fowle.] 

Striftly limited to feventy-five copies, fifty on ordi- 
nary and twenty-five on extra thick paper. The 
prefent is No. 23 of thofe on thick paper. 


g81 Suerrarp (S.) Epigrams. Theologi- 
. cal, Philofophical, and .Romantick.— 
1zmo, mor., gilt back, fides, and edges. 


Lond., 1601. $11.75 
: [Grifwold.] 


982 SHersurne (Epwarp). Poems. and 
Tranflations. Amorous, Lufous, Mor- 
all, and Divine.: Fronts/piece. Firft 
edition, {m. 8vo, mor, gilt, and gilt edges, 
by Murton, . Lond., 1651. $8.00 

; ~ [Grifwold.] 


ggo Suiriey (James). Poems, etc. Fir/t edi- 
tion; portrait by Marfhall. 8vo, calf, 
gilt. Lond., 1646, 


$10.75 
[Fowle.] 


999 Sincer (Samuet W.) Refearches into 
the Hiftory of Playing Cards, with Illuf- 
trations of the Origin of Printing and 
Engraving on.Wood,. Numerous highly- 
Jinifhed engraved {pecimens. 4to, mor. 
gilt. Lond., 1816, $18.00 

[Humphry.]} 


voos Sotuesy (S. L.) Principia ‘Typogra- 
‘phia. The Block Books, or Xylographic 
Delineations of Scripture Hiftory iffued 
in Holland, Flanders,- and Germany, 
during the Fifteenth Century ; exempli- 
fied. and .confidered in Connexion with 
the Origin of Printing, to which is added 
an Attempt to Elucidate the Character 
of the Paper-Marks of the Period, a 
Work.contemplated’ by the late Samuel 
Sotheby, and, carried out by his Son. 
Nearly 150 plates, /uperbly engraved, 
and printed on thick, tinted paper. 3 
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vols. folio, half moroc. London, 1858. 
$61.50 


[Humphry.] 


1014 Spenser (Epmunp). The Faerie 
Qveene. ' Difpofed into Twelve Books, 
fafhioning XII. Morall Vertues,  Lon- 

* don, 1590. The Second Part of the 
Faerie Qveene, containing the Fourth, 
Fifth, and Sixth Bookes, by Ed. Spenfer, 
1596. 2z vols. 4to, ruffia, gilt. Printed 
- Wilham Ponjonby. Lond., 1590-"6. 

70.00 
[Rodd.] 


1015 : The Shepheard’s Calender, 
conteyning Twélve Aeglogues, propor- 
tionable to the Twelve Moneths; enti- 
tuled to the Noble and Vertuous Gen- 
tleman, moft worthy of all ‘Tytles, both 
of Learning and Chiualry; Maifter Philip 
Sidney. ‘Black letter. Fourth edition, 
plates, green morocco, fides elaborately 
tooled, edges gilt, by Murton. Lond., 
1591. $18.00 

[Grifwold.] 


1016 : Complaints, containing fun- 
drie Small Poems.of the World’s. Vanity. 
4to, mor. gilt, elegant-tooled fides. Im- 

. printed for William Ponfonlie. Lond., 
(1591. $18.00 
[Gardner.] 


1017 : Colin Clouts come Home 
again, with Aftrophel, Firft edition, 8vo, 
hf-cf. . Lond., 1595. $18.50 

[Gardner.] 


1018 ::'The Faerie Queene; The 
Shepheard’s Calendar;. together with 
‘other Works of England’s Arch-Poet, 
Ed. Spenfer, colleéted into one volume, 
and carefully .correéted. Folio, green 
mor. gilt, and gilt edges. Printed by 
HH. E. for Mathew Lownes,- London, 
611, io 3@.00 

[Ryder] |, 
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1021 Srantey (THomas). Poems, .Avro- 
ra and the Prince, by Montalvan, 1647; 
Oronta, by Preti, 1647; Europa; Cu- 
pid Crucified; Venus Vigils; with An- 
notations, 1649, by Thomas Stanley, 
Efg. 8vo, red mor,, gilt fides and edges, 
bound by Murton. Lond,, 1647-49. 

$10.50 
[Grifwold.] 


1022 : Poems. Anacreon, Bion, 
and Mofchvs; Kiffes by Secundus; Cu- 
pid Crvcified, by Avfonius; Venvs Vi- 
gils; Exercitations on the Same ; Sylvia’s 
Park, by Theophile; Acanthus’ Com- 
plaint, by Triftan; Oronta, by Preti; 
Echo, by Marino; Love’s Embafly, by 
Bofcan; The Solitude, by Gongora. 
8vo, red mor. gilt; bound by Murton. 
Lond., 1651. $12.50 

[Grifwold.] 


1028 Sreevens (Georce). Correfpondence, 
Manuicript, embracing upwards of One 
Hundred and Ninety Letters, from emi- 
nent Shakfpearian Critics and Writers ; 
among ‘them, Bofwell, Douce, Farmer, 
Fufeli, Gifford, Loft, Malone, Nott, 
Park,. Bp. Percy, Ritfon, and others. 
Beautifully inlaid. 4t0, morocco gilt. 


$45.00 
[Grifwold.] 


1037 Svcxtinc (Sir Joun). Fragmenta 
Aurea. A Colleétion of all the Incom- 
parable Pieces written by Sir John Svck- 
ling, and publifhed by a Friend to per- 
petuate his Memory. Printed by his 
Owne Copies. Portrait ‘by Marfhall. 
Firft edition, red moroc. gilt; bound by 
Clarke and Bedford. London, 1646. 

$20.00 
[Grifwold.] 


1044 Tasso’ (Torguato). _ Godfrey of 
Bvlloigne, or the Recouerie of Hiervfa- 
lem, and Heroicall Poem, tranflated by 
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R. Carew, with the Original Italian. 4to, 
mor. gilt. Lond., 1594. $10.00 
[Grifwold.] 

1050 Taytor (Joun). ~The Water Poet, 
All the Workes in Verfe and Profe. 
Being fixty and three in Number. Col- 
lected into one Volume by the Author, 
with fundry new Additions, corrected, 
revifed, and newly imprinted, 1630, 
Frontifnrece. Folio, elegant; mor, gilt. 
Lond., 1630. $54.00 

[Rodd.] 


1068 'Turservitte (Georce). The Heroy- 
call Epiftles of the Learned Poet, Ovid- 
ius Nafo, in Englifh Verfe; fet out and 
tranflated by George Turberville, Gent. 
Second edition. Black letter. Henry 
Denham. . Lond., 1569. . . $8.00 

[Grifwold.] 


1072 Vaucuan (Henry). Olor Ifcanus, 
A Collection of fome Seleét Poems and 
Tranflations. Small 8vo, moroc. gilt, 
tooled edges, Lond., 1651. $12.00 

[Grifwold.] 


1087 Watter (Epmunp). Works in Verfe 
and Profe. Publifhed by Mr. Fenton. 
Portrait and other plates. 4to, turkey 
mor. gilt. Lond., 1729. $12.75 

[ Humphry. } 


1104 Wuytinron (Roser). Poet Laure- 
ate. The Three. Bookes of Tullyes 
Offyces, both in Latyne Tonge and in 
Englyfthe. Black letter, Sm. 8vo, cf., 
gil. Imprinted in Flete Street, by Wyn- 
eyn de Worde. Lond., 1533: $30.00 

[Richardfon.], 


1120 Wrrner (Georc#). The Workes of 
Mafter George Wither, containing Sat- 
yres, Epigrams, Eclogues, Sonnets, and 
Poems, whereunto is annexed a Para- 
phrafe on the Creed and the Lord’s 
Prayer. Sm. 8vo, red turkey: mor. gilt. 
Lond., 1617-20. $12.00 

[Rodd.] 
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1125 Wrrner (G.) A Collection of Em- 
blems, Ancient and Moderne; with Met- 
ricall Illuftrations, both Morall and Di- 
vine, ete.  Frontifpiece by Marfhall, 
portrait, and emblematic prints. Folio, 
green mor. gilt. Lond., 1685. $40.00 

[Grifwold.] 


1159 Wovuvermans (Pup). Works of. 
An Extenfive Collection of Fine Engra- 
vings after the Mafter, and by the Old 
French and Flemifh Artifts. Original 
impreffions, atlas folio, beautifully bound 
in half-crimfon morocco, full gilt, by 


Wright. Paris, 1737-54. $61.00 
[Humphry.] 


fjumane Industry : 


OR, A 


Hiftory 


OF MOST 


MANUAL ARTS. 
(BY THOMAS POWELL, D. D.) 


(Continued from No. VII, p. 149.) 


In Chapter V., the worthy Doétor has 
collected from the works of various writers 
fome curious facts regarding the origin and 
early hiftory of Printing, and Printing 
Preffes ; and he concludes the chapter with 
an account of the famous printing eftab- 
lifhment of Chriftopher Plantin, at Ant- 
werp, in the fixteenth century, ‘‘ which a 
traveller doth not ftick to call octavum or- 
bis miraculum.” 


“ This is a divine benefit afforded to mankind, 
faith Polydore Virgil, an Art that is fecond or in- 
feriour to none, (faith Cardan,) either for wit or 
ufefulnefs; it puts down hand-writing for neatnefs 
and expedition, for by this, more work is de- 
{patched in one day, than many Librarians or 
book-writers could do in a year. 

Y 





‘Quam nulla fatis mirabitur ztas 

Ars Celo delapfa viris; confumere nata 
Materiem, veloxque omnes tranfcribere libros, 
Cum pofitis, quadrata acie (miro ordine) fignis.’ 
(Reapr Inventa Apespota.) 


This Art by multiplying books, hath multiplyed 
knowledge, and hath brought to our cognizance 
both perfons and actions remote from us; which 
otherwife had perifhed in oblivion, and neyer come 
to our ears. To whom we owe this Invention 
we do not certainly know, it is one of the Inventa 
Adefpota, of the mafterlefs Inventions : 


*Laus veterum eft. meruiffe omnis preconia fama, 
Et fpreviffe fimul’ 





Ancient Worthies were more ftudious of doing 
good than ambitious of Fame or praife for fo doing. 
That it is a Dutch invention is agreed upon by 
moft voices : 


£O Germanica muneris repertrix 
Quo nihil utilius dedit vetuftas, 
Libros fcribere que doces premendo.” 


But whether higher or Jower Germany fhall have 
the honour of it, is yet in ftrife and undecided, and 
in the upper Germany, whether Mentz or Ba/il, 
or Stra/burg, for all thefe do chalenge it, and do 
no lefs contend for the birth place of this miftery, 
than the Grecians Cities did for the Cradle of Ho- 
mer. The general voice is for Mentz, and one 
Fohn Guttemberg or Fuff (as others term him) a 
Knight and Citizen of that city to have been the 
true Father or Inventor of this Art; about the 
year 1440, as we have heard it boldly affirmed by 
the Citizens of that city, faith Polydore Virgil, /. 
2. De Invent. rerum, C. 7; for a teftimony hereof 
they produce a copie of Tully’s Offices printed in 
parchment, and preferved in the Library of Auf- 
burg, bearing this memorandum at the latter end 
of it, Prafens M. Tullii opus clariffimum Jo. Fust 
Moguntinus Civis, non Atramento plumali Canna 
neque zred, fed arte quddam per pulchra, Petri 
GerskeIM pueri mei foeliciter effeci, finitum Anno 
1440, die 4° menfe Feb. This is cited by Sal/muth 
in his Annotations on Pancirollus, who ftands 
ftify for Germany, (his own country,) in this 
point, and cites another argument fromthe Libra- 
ry of Francfort, wherein an old copie of the de- 
cifions of the Rota are kept ; at the latter end there- 
of it is faid, that it was printed in Civitate Moguntia, 
artis imprefforiea inventrice G elimatrice prima. 
But Hadrianus Junius, a very learned man of the 
Low Countries, is as ftiff on the other fide for 
Harlem, and thinks to carry it clearly from the 
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High Dutch, and make the Town of Herlem the 
birth place of this Noble Art. . You may fee what 
efteem men do make of it, when they do fo zeal- 
oufly ftrive and contend for the original Invention 
of it.: This Junius tells usin his Hiftory of the 
Netherlands, that one Laurence Fohn, a Burger of 
godd-Note and Quality of Hzrlem, was-the fitft In- 
ventor of it, and faith that he made Letters firft of 
the barks-of Trees, which being fet and ranked in 
order, and clapt with their heels upward upon paper, 
he made the firft effay and experiment of this Art. 
At firft he made but a line or two, then whole 
pages, and ‘then books, but printed’ on ‘one fide 
only, which rudiments of the Art Junius faw in 
that Town. After this the faid Laurence made 
Types or characters of Tin, and brought the Art 
to further perfection daylie, but one Hohn Faufius 
(infauffus to him) whom:he had employed for a 
Compofitor, and who had, now learned the myfte- 
rie, ftole away by night, all the Letters and. other 
utenfils belonging to the Trade, and went away 
with them to Amflerdam firft, thence to Collen, 
[Cologne] and lafty to Mentz, where he fet up for 

imfelf, and the firft fruit and {pecimen of his 
Prefs there, was the Docrrinat of one Alexander 
Gallus, which he printed dano Dom. 1440. Thus 
far Junius from the relations of fundry grave an- 
cient Burgomafters of Hzrlem, 

“ Hepenitz a Traveller faith, that the houfe of 
Laurence John is yet ftanding in the market place 
of Herlem, with this Infcription in golden Letters 
over the ‘door. - 


*Memori# Sacrum. 
* Typographie.Ars Artium Confervatrix, 
hic primum inventa, circa An, 1440. 
*Vana quid Architypos & Prala (Moguntia) jac- 
tas? 
Harlemi Archetypas pralaque nota {cias, 
Extulit hic monftrante Deo Laurentius Artem 
Diffimulare virum hunc, diffimulare Deum eft.’ 


“So Petrus Scriverius, who calls it palladium 
prafidium & tutelam Mufarum, et omnis Doérine. 
Jofeph Scaliger contends that the firft printing was 
upon wooden Tables, the Letters being cut or 
carved in them, and he faith, that he had feen 
Horologium Beate Maria (to wit) Our Ladies 
Hours, done upon parchment after fuch a manner, 
in his anfwer againft Scioppius, called Confutatio 
Fabule Burdomana. Yet let not the Germans 
or any others be too proud of this Invention, for 
the Chinois had fuch an Art long before the Euro- 
peans faw or heard anything of it, as it is affirmed 
by Parus Maffeus, and fundry others of his fellow 
jefuites who have travelled in that country. One 
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Nicol. Rigault that had been of late years in that 
country affirms, that that nation had this art above 
500 years fince. , But their printing and ours do 
very much differ from one another, for they do 
not print by compofing. of Letters, but as we ufe 
for Maps- and fuch pieces, they make for every 
leaf a. board or table with .charaéters on both 
fides, which is more laborious, and lefs neat than 
the European way, as Gonfalvo Mendoza, a Span- 
ith Frier, and others do affirm of it. Now if our 
Printing furpafs for neatnefs and expedition, and is 
fo far different from that of the Chinois as is before 
alledged, it.is a figne that the Germans did not 
borrow from them this Art: fo that the praife 
and commendation of this Invention remains to 
thém whole and entire without diminution. Mrs, 
Foan Elizabeth Wefton, one of the Mufes of Eng- 
lend, hath compofed a Latine Poem (among fundry 
others of her compofitions) in the praife of this 
art, which is indeed the preferver of all other 
arts. 

“As Printing itfelf is praife-worthy, fo fome 
Print-Houfes deferve here to be remembered, ef- 
pecially that of: Chriftopher Plantin, at Antwerp, 
which a Traveller doth not ftick to call O@avum 
orbis miraculum, the eighth wonder of the world. 
He defcribes it thus, Over the Gate is Plantin's 
own Statue, made of Freeze-ftone, and of Moret 
his fon-in-law, and Succeffor in the office, and 
alfo of Fuftus Lipfius with his Motto, 


‘Morisvus ANTIQUIs.” 


Here are twelve .Preffes, and near upon an hun- 
dred forts of Chara¢ters; two forts of Syriac, ten 
of Hebrew, nine:of Greek, forty feven of) Latine, 
and the reft of feveral other Languages, with Mu- 
fical Chara@ters of fundry .forts; and admirable 
brafs cuts for Frontifpieces of books. Here that 
excellent work called the King of Spain’s Bible 
was done, 

[‘¢I am well aware,” fays Scribanius, “that 
many illuftrious men have flourifhed as’ printers. 
I have known the Aldufes from Italy—the Fro- 
bens from Germany—and the Stephenfes from 
France; but thefe are all eclipfed in the fingle 
name of Plantin! If they were the ftars of their 
own hemifpheres, you, Plantin, are the _/un—not 
of Antwerp, nor of Belgium only—but of the 
world.””] 

‘‘The firft Printing Prefs in England was fet 
up in Weftminfter Abbey, by Simon Ijlip; Anno 
1471, and William Caxton was the firft that prac- 
tifed it there, as Stowe in his Survey of London 
affirms.”’ 

(To be continued.) 
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Cardinal Bessarion, 


AND THE INTRODUCTION OF THE PLATONIC 
PHILOSOPHY INTO ITALY, 


(From the German of Dr» Heinrich Ritter.*) 


Ir Plethon had found no. fupport, his 
doétrines. would hardly. have made their 
way throughout the Weft. His fundamen- 
tal principles were only thrown out as hints, 
and, as fuch, were not eafy to be under- 
ftood. ‘The manner, too, in which he pro- 
pounded them, was that of hoftility againft 
the Latins, and confequently not. adapted 
to win aflent.. The confideration which he 
received as a Greek, found fomewhat of a 
drawback, in his cafe, from the oppofition 
he encountered from other Greeks, fuch as 
Gennadius, Matthzus Camariota, and The- 
odore of Gaza, who took up arms for Aris- 
totle. . Under thefe circumftances, it was 
of great importance that another Greek, 
Cardinal Bessarion, a {cholar of diftin- 
guifhed reputation, and one of the principal 
promoters of the Greek literature in Italy 
—a man, moreover, whofe mildnefs of 
character was well fitted to gain the affec- 
tions of men and win admittancé for his 
opinions—attached himfelf to the caufe of 
Plethon, and undertook to render the phi- 
lofophy of Plato acceflible to the Latins, 

Beflarion, a pupil of Plethon, was ftill a 
young man when he attended the Council 
of Florence. When Plethon and Genna- 
dius returned to Greece, he remained in 
Italy ; and whereas Gennadius, vexed by 
the people, renounced the tafk of uniting 
the Greek and Roman Churches, Beffarion 
did but attach himfelf the more clofely to 
the Church of Rome. He was now ele- 
vated to the rank of cardinal, invefted with 
other dignities and offices, and ftood fo high 
in general efteem, that, upon the death of 
Pius II., a party of the cardinals even 


* Gefchichte der Philofophie, von Dr. Hein- 
rich Ritter. Neunter Theil. 
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He lived in the enjoyment of thefe honors 
till the. year 1472; and:was, all the time, 
the main fupport of the fugitive Greeks, 
endeavoring to-make their learning availa- 
ble, and their labors conducive to the com- 
mon: good, He was. himfelf as familiarly 
acquainted with the Latin language’as with 
the Greek, and employed it in. his theolo- 
gical and philofophical writings. All this 
could not but admirably qualify him for 
promoting the intercourfe between the 
Greek -philofophy and the Latin. 

The only work of Beffarion that is con- 
nected with the hiftory of philofophy, is his 
controverfy with George of Trebifond (Be/- 

arionis In Calumniatorum Platonis, libri 
iv. Venet., 1516, folio); a work which, 
from being rather of a literary than of a 
philofophical character, was fo much the 
better adapted for introducing a knowledge 
of the Platonic philofophy. Its object was 
the inftruction of the Latins; in addrefling 
whom, he thought it neceflary to defend 
Plato, becaufe the recollection of him was 
ébfcured in that country, fo that but few 
poffeffed his works, and then, for the moft 
part, only in Latin tranflations. (Jn Cal. 
Plat. i. 1.) He indicates the main‘ point 
of difference between the doétrines of Plato 
and Ariftotle, and gives it its due impor- 
tance, without, however, bringing the two 
into fharp oppofition. Though himfelf 
greatly preferring Plato, yet he has no de- 
fire to fay any thing to the prejudice of 
Ariftotle ; nay, he even tranflated that phi- 
lofopher’s Metaphy/cs into the Latin lan- 
guage. His thoughtful and candid temper 
loved to recognize truth wherever found, 
and looked upon error as a weaknefs that 
admitted of excufe whenever it was not ob- 
ftinately perfifted in, Moreover,, he is 
ready to make conceflions to the Latins, 
and would not willingly offend their pre- 
judices, When he cannot help cenfuring 
Ariftotle, the neceflity of doing this arifes 
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folely from the unfkilful comparifon which 
his opponent George wil inftitute between 
Ariftotle and Plato. (Jn Cal. Plat. ii. 2.) 
He is penetrated with the deepeft rever- 
ence for the old philofophers ; and it is his 
anxious endeavor to incite his contempora- 
ries to learn of them. In a letter to Mi- 
chael Apoftolius, he fays that Plato and 
Ariftotle ought to be reverenced as heroes, 


The Philobibiion. 
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lifhed, though it is only in a lefs degree that 
it can command our attention at the prefent 
day. It will be enough to make fome general 
remarks upon the nature and tendency of 
the conteft, and upon the impreflion which 
it could not fail to make upon Befiarion’s 
contemporaries. Our cleareft knowledge 
of this is derived from the principal point 
of difpute, as ftated by Plethon, who charged 


in comparifon of whom the philofophers of Ariftotle with confining and obfcuring the 


his day were but men and apes. He had 
heard, he fays, with pain the charges which 
Plethon had brought againft Ariftotle (Cf 
In Cal. Plat. ii. 2) ; he was not, however, 
at all difpofed to put either the Platonic 
philofophy, with Plethon, or the Ariftote- 
lian, with George of Trebifond, on an 
equality with the Chriftian religion, Even 
though Plato made a nearer approach to 
the myftery of the Trinity than Ariftotle, 
yet neither of thefe philofophers did aétu- 
ally reach it. (In Cal. Plat. ii. 4.) Con- 
fequently, the doctrines of Plato do not en- 
tirely agree with Chriftian truth. More- 
over, Beffarion is by no means difpofed to 
agree with him when he teaches the pre- 


notion of Divine Providence, for the pur- 
pofe of teaching, in oppofition to it, a phyfi- 
cal doctrine, which attributed to Nature an 
independent aétivity, unaccompanied, how- 


ever, with a confcioufnefs of its own aims, 


It was about this point that the conteft be- 
tween George of Trebifond and Beffarion 
originally turned, though other points were 
afterward brought into the difpute. Beffa- 
rion fhows, in his expofition of Plato’s doc- 
trine, that that philofopher proceeds from 
the thought that a general Spirit penetrates 
through the whole of Nature, and produces 
all her. works, fo that the aims of Nature 
are not prompted by herfelf, but only obey 
the will of the univerfal Spirit. (Jn Cal. 


exiftence of fouls, or fpeaks of a plurality of Plat. vi. 2.) He points out the conneétion 


gods, or of the foul of the world, anzma 
mundi, or of the fouls of the ftars. (Jd. ii. 
z.) It muft, however, be allowed, he fays, 
that there are many more points in which 
Ariftotle requires correction ; for that phi- 
lofopher confiders the world to be eternal, 
and puts a limit to Providence, which he 
will not allow to extend beyond /ublunary 
things. (Jd. iii. 20-29.) Even on the fub- 
ject of the immortality of the foul, the doc- 


trine of Plato muft be preferred to that of five. 


Ariftotle, who ufed ambiguous language on 
this important point, which occafioned a 
difference of opinion between his commen- 
tators, Alexander and Averrhoes. 

So clear and equitable a comparifon be- 
tween the diftinétive doétrines of Ariftotle 
and Plato, was undoubtedly a meritorious 
fervice for the age in which it was pub- 


between this doétrine and that of Ideas. 
But he manages to reprefent the doétrine 
of Ariftotle in far milder terms than Ple- 
thon, When that philofopher maintains 
that Nature produces objects without in- 
tention, he does not mean (fays Beffarion) 
to deny by this that a higher Spirit places 
in Nature the ends fhe is to purfue, which 
fhe accomplifhes as an in4rument, incapa- 
ble of any motion in which fhe is pot paf- 
Hence there is not, he argues, any 
effential difference here between the two 
philofophers ; but the language of Ariftotle 
is that of a phyfical philofopher, who, look- 
ing only at the proximate caufes of things, 
carefully abftains from thinking of the fir 
and immaterial casle, that, as his manner 
is, he may keep diftinét the inveftigations 
that belong to different fciences; whereas 
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Plato, confidering that it is only by its con- 
nection with the higher fcience that the 
lower is perfected, acts under this perfua- 
fion, and never leaves the Divine Caufe 
out of fight when he treats of Nature. In 
this way the Providence of God, which 
rules over all, is undoubtedly, he fays, 
placed in a fuller light, and it is more fat- 
isfactorily fhown how every thing happens 
of neceflity, and yet no violence is done to 
our freedom of will, becaufe we bear about 
in ourfelves the Spirit which is the caufe 


trines of thofe philofophers. Arriftotle be- 
came an*admitted leader in Phyfics; and 
the examination of his writings, which, in 
the hand of theologians, had up to that 
time been directed principally to his Meta- 
phyfics, was now turned principally to his 
phyfical works, philofophers and phyficians 
vying with each other in the explanation 
of this portion of his writings, On the 
other hand, Plato was henceforth preferred 
by fuch as were more inclined toward The- 


ology. The Ariftotelian Philofophy was no 


of all our aétions, Only the doétrine of longer believed to have reached the higheft 


Ariftotle, that the foul is a blank tablet, is 


point to which natural powers could attain 


not to be reconciled with this doétrine of in the way of knowing God ; a feeling now 


man’s freedom. Stiil, however, there is, 
he fays, another way of confidering the 
matter. Nature, in conformity with the 
ufual method of her operations, produces 
every thing according to certain degrees ; 
fo that a connected chain of caufes extends 
from below upward, as well as downward 
from above. As, therefore, our being may 
be received from above, fo, on the other 
hand, our knowledge, may be referred back 
from the lower caufes to the higher caufe. 
It is in this way, then, that Ariftotle pro- 
ceeds (according to Beffarion) in his Phy/ics, 
and endeavors to give us complete informa- 
tion about the firft caufe by beginning with 
the lower caufes, In this fenfe, Beffarion not 
only defends even the polytheifm of the old 
philofophers, but does not fhrink from em- 
ploying expreffions derived from it himfelf. 
He finds it quite confiftent with the natu- 
ral method of fpeculation purfued by the 
old philofophers. Nature, he obferves, 
fhows us that every thing in the lower 
world is produced by medzate caufes; this 
may, indeed, be called a creation, only we 
muft not forget that the higheft, God, em- 
ploys all intermediate and natural caufes 
unconditionally as his inftruments, 

This comparifon of Plato-with Ariftotle 
“undoubtedly exercifed great influence upon 
the ufe that was afterward made of the doc- 


became general, that Plato was the more 
profound theologian. -Befides this, men 
began to diftruft the expofitions of Arabian 
interpreters, and to call in the affiftance of 
the Greek commentators, efpecially of Al- 
exander of Aphrodifias. Little, it is true, 
was gained by this change in the way of 
original inveftigation; nothing more had 
been fecured than new helps, and all de- 
pended on what ufe would be made of 
them by the Latins themfelves. 





fjenty Francisco. 


Iv Wflobfblfom No. VIL, p. 166, 
your correfpondent C. M. afks for fome 
additional information concerning Henry 
Francisco, ‘‘a Frenchman who refided (in 
1822) two miles from Whitehall, on the 
Salem road to Albany, in the ftate of New 
York, and who was believed to be one hun- 
dred and thirty-four years old.” The fol- 
lowing account of this fingular old man is 
taken from the Monthly Magazine for 
1822, vol. liii, p. 6. It is faid to have 
been written by Dr. Silliman, and is per- 
haps the only diftinét record that has been 
preferved of this modern Methufelah. 

R. W. 


ALBANY. 
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“Two miles from Whitehall, on the 
Salem road to Albany, in the ftate of New 
York, lives Henry Francifco, a native of 
France, and of a place which he pronounced 
Effex. He believes himfelf to be one hun- 
dred and thirty-four years old, and the 
country around believe him to be of this 
great age. When we arrived at his refi- 
dence (a plain farmer’s houfe, not painted, 
rather out of repair, and much open to the 
wind), he was up ftairs, at his daily work, 
of {pooling and winding yarn. This occu- 
pation is auxiliary to that of his wife, who 
is a weaver, and, although more than eighty 
years old, fhe weaves fix yards a day, and 
the old man can fupply her with more yarn 
than fhe can weave. Suppofing he muft be 
very feeble, we offered to go up ftairs to 
him; but he foon came down, walking 
fomewhat ftooping, and fupported by a 
ftaff, but with lefs apparent inconvenience 
than moft perfons exhibit at eighty-five or 
ninety. His ftature is of the middle fize, 
and, although his perfon is rather delicate 
and flender, he ftoops but little, even when 
unfupported. His complexion is very fair 
and delicate, and his expreflion bright, 
cheerful, and intelligent; his features are 
handfome, and confidering that they have 
endured through one-third part of a fecond 
century, they are regular, comely, and won- 
derfully undisfigured by the hand of time; 
his eyes are of a lively blue; his profile is 
Grecian, and very fine; his head is com- 
pletely covered with the moft beautiful and 
delicate white locks imaginable; they are 
fo long and abundant as to fall gracefully 
from the crown of his head, parting regu- 
larly from a central point, and reaching 
down to his fhoulders; his hair is perfeétly 
fnow white, except where it is thick in his 
neck; when parted there, it fhews fome 
few dark fhades, the remnants of a former 
century. 

“He ftill retains the front teeth of his 
upper jaw; his mouth is not fallen in, like 
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that of ‘old people generally, and his lips, 
particularly, are like thofe of middle life; 
his voice is Rrong and {weet toned, although 
a little tremulous; his hearing very little 
impaired, fo that a voice of ufual ftrength, 
with diftinét articulation, enables him to 
underftand ; his eye-fight is fufficient for his 
work, and he diftinguifhes large print, fuch 
as the title-page of the Bible, without glaff- 
es; his health is good, and has always been 
fo, except that he has now a cough and ex- 
pectoration. 

“He informed us that his father, driven 
out of France by religious perfecution, fled 
to Amfterdam ; by his account it muft have 
been on account of the perfecutions of the 
French Proteftants, or Huguenots, in the 
latter part of the reign of Louis XIV. At 
Amfterdam, his father married his mother, 
a Dutch woman, five years before he was 
born, and before that event returned with 
her into France. When he was five years 
old, his father again fled on account of ‘ de 
religion,’ as he expreffed it (for his language, 
although very intelligible Englifh, is marked 
by French peculiarities), He fays he well 
remembers their flight, and that’ it was in 
the winter; for he recolleéts, that as they 
were defcending a hill which was covered 
with fnow, he cried out to his father, ‘O 


fader, do go back and get my little carriole’ ° 


(a little boy’s fliding fledge, or fleigh). 


** From thefe dates we are enabled to fix 


the time of his birth, provided he is cor- 


rect in the main fact, for he fays he was 
prefent at Queen Anne’s coronation, and 
was then fixtcen years old, the 31ft day of 
May, old ftyle. His father, as he afferts, 
after his return from Holland, had again 
been driven from France by perfecution, 
and the fecond time took refuge in Hol- 
land, and afterwards in England, where he 
refided with his family at the time of the 
coronation of Queen Anne, in 1702. This 
makes Francifco to have been born in 1686; 
to have been expelled from France in 1691, 
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and therefore to have completed his hun- 
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been at leaft ninety years old). I fight in 


dred and-thirty-third year on the 11th of all forts of wars all my life; I fee dreadful 


June, 1820; of courfe he was then more 
than three months advanced in his hundred 
and thirty-fourth year. It is notorious, that 
about this time multitudes of French Prot- 
eftants fled on account of the perfecutions 
of Louis XIV., refulting from the revoca- 
tion of the ediét of Nantz, which occurred 
October 12, 1685, and, notwithftanding 
the guards upon the frontiers, and other 
meafures'of precaution or rigor, to prevent 
emigration, it is well known that for many 
years multitudes continued to make their 
efcape, and that thus Louis loft fix hundred 
thoufand of his beft and moft ufeful fub- 
jets. I afked Francisco if he faw Queen 
Anne crowned ; he replied, with great ani- 
mation, and with an elevated voice, ‘ Ah! 
dat I did, and a fine-looking woman fhe 
was, too, as any dat you will fee now-a- 
days.’* 

“ He faid he fought in all Queen Anne’s 
wars, and was at many battles, and under 
many commanders, but his memory fails, 
and he cannot remember their names, ex- 
cept the Duke of Marlborough, who was 
one of them. 

“‘ He has been much cut up by wounds, 
which he fhewed us, but cannot always 
give a very diftinct account of his warfare. 

“He came out, with his father, from 
England, to New York, probably early in 
the laft century, but cannot remember the 
date. 

“He faid, pathetically, when preffed for 
accounts of his military.experience: ‘O, I 
was in all Queen Anne’s wars; I was at 
_ Niagara, at Ofwego, on the Ohio (in Brad- 
dock’s defeat, in 1755, where he was wound- 
ed). I was carried prifoner to Quebec (in 
the revolutionary war, when he muft have 


* For an unlettered man, he has very few Gallic 
peculiarities, and thofe the common ones, fuch as 
4 for th, &c. 


trouble; and den to have dem, we tought 
our friends, turn tories ; and the Britith too, 
and fight againft ourfelves; O, dat was de 
wortt of all,’ 

“* He here feemed much affected, and al- 
moft too full for utterance, It feems that 
during the revolutionary war, he kept a tav- 
ern at Fort Edward, and. he lamented, in 
a very animated manner, that the tories 
burnt his houfe and barn, and four hundred 
bufhels of grain. This, his wife faid, was 
the fame year that Mifs M‘Crea was mur- 
dered. 

“‘He has had two wives, and twenty- 
one children; the youngeft child is the 
daughter in whofe houfe he now lives, and 
fhe is fifty-two years old; of courfe he was 
eighty-two when fhe was born, They fup- 
pofe feveral of the older children are ftill 
living, at a very advanced age, beyond the 
Ohio, but they have not heard of them in 
feveral years, The family were neighbors 
to the family of Mifs M‘Crea, and were 
acquainted with the circumitances of her 
tragical death. They faid that the lover, 
Mr. Jones, at firft vowed vengeance againft 
the Indians, but, on counting the coft, wife- 
ly gave it up. 

“‘ Henry Francifco has been, all his life, 
a very active and energetic, although not a 
ftout-framed man. He was formerly fond 
of {pirits, and did for a certain period drink 
more than was proper, but that habit ap- 
pears to have been long abandoned. 

‘*In other refpects he has been remark- 
ably abftemious, eating but little, and par- 
ticularly abftaining almoft entirely from 
animal food ; his favorite articles being tea, 
bread and butter, and baked apples. His 
wife faid, that after fuch a breakfaft, he 
would go out and work till noon; then 
dine upon the fame, if he-could get it, and 
then take the fame at night; and particu- 
larly, that he always drank tea whenever he 
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could obtain it, three cups at a time, three 
times a day. 

“The old man manifefted a good deal 
of feeling, and even of tendernefs, which 
increafed as we treated him with refpect 


country for one hundred years; who, more 
than a century ago, fought under Marlbo- 
rough, in the wars of Queen Anne, and 
who (already grown up to manhood) faw 
her crowned one hundred and feventeen 


and kindnefs; he often fhed tears, and par- years fence; who, one hundred and twen- 


ticularly when, on coming away, we gave 


ty-eight years ago, and, in the century be- 


him money: he looked up to heaven, and fore the la/t, was driven from France by 


fervently thanked God, but did not thank 
us; he however preffed our hands very 
warmly, wept, and withed us every blefling, 
and expreffed fomething ferious with refpect 
to our meeting in the next world. He ap- 
peared to have religidus impreffions on his 
mind, notwithftanding his pretty frequent 
exclamations, when animated, of ‘Good 
God! O my God! which appeared, how- 
ever, not to be ufed in levity, and were 
probably acquired in childhood, from the 
almoft colloquial ‘ Mon Dieu,’ &c., of the 
French. The oldeft people in the vicinity 
remember Francifco as being always, from 
their earlieft recollection, much older than 
themfelves ; and a Mr. Fuller, who recent- 
ly died here, between eighty and ninety 
years of age, thought Francifco was one 
hundred and forty. 

““On the whole, although the evidence 
refts, in a degree, on his own credibility, 
ftill, as many things corroborate it, and as 
his charaéter appears remarkably fincere, 
guilelefs, and affectionate, I am inclined to 
believe that he is as old as he is ftated to 
be. He is realy a moft remarkable and in- 
terefting old man ; there is nothing, either in 
his perfon or drefs, of the negligence and 
{qualidnefs of extreme age, efpecially when 
not in elevated circumftances ; on the con- 
trary, he is agreeable and attra¢tive, and, 
were he dreffed in a fuperior manner, and 
placed in a handfome and well-furnifhed 
apartment, he would be a moft beautiful 
old man. 

“Little could I have expeéted to con- 
verfe and fhake hands with a man who has 
been a foldier in moft of the wars of this 


the proud, magnificent, and intolerant Louis 
XIV.; and who has lived a rorTy-FourTH 
PART OF ALL THE ‘TIME THAT THE HUMAN 
RACE HAVE OCCUPIED THIS GLOBE! 

“What an interview! It is like feeing 
one come back from the dead, to relate the 
events of centuries now fwallowed up in 
the abyfs of time! Except his cough, 
which they told us had not been of long 
ftanding, we faw nothing in Francifco’s ap- 
pearance that might indicate a {peedy dif- 
folution, and he feemed to have fufficient 
mental and bodily powers to endure for 
years yet to come.” 
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( Original Title-page,) 





VVHOLE 
BOOKE OF PSALMES 


Faithfully 
TRANSLATED wto ENGLISH 


Metre. 
Whereunto is prefixed a difcourfe de- 
claring not only. the lawfullnefs, but alfo 
the neceflity of the heavenly Ordinance 
of finging Scripture Pfalmes in 
the Churches of - 
God. ° 


Coll. LIT. 
Let the word of God dwell plenteoufly 


in you, in all wifdome, teaching and ex- 
horting one another in P/almes, Himnes, 
and fpirituall Songs, finging to the 
Lord with grace in your hearts. 


lames V. 


If any be afflicted, let him pray, and if 
any be merry let him fing pfalmes. 


Imprinted 
1640 


Tue original work, of which this volume 
is an elegant and faithful reprint, has “‘ the 
honor,” according to the Rev. Thomas 
Prince, “ of being the fir/f book printed in 
North America.” | As the original edition 
undoubtedly was fmall, copies of it have: in 
confequence become exceflively rare. In- 
deed, it is faid that only four copies of the 
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As Crowninfhield, of Bofton, was fald in 
1859 for feven hundred and eighty-fix dol- 
lars. | This, however; ‘mutt: be» confidered 
an extremely moderate. price, if we may 
believe Mr. Henry G. Bohn, who ftates, in 
Part VII. of his new edition of (Lowndes’s 
Manual (page 1999); that “‘this volume 
would, at an auction in America, produce 


from F se to fix thoufand dollars”!!! 


Confidering the, faét that Mr. Bohm has/had 
only about ‘fifty. years’ active experience 
as a bookfeller and ‘biblicgrapher,” it may 
not be, pethaps, improper, to fuggeft ‘that 
there is a very flight poffibility of his being 
miftaken in his eftimate of the pecuniary 
value of this “ moft rare and moft precious”? 
relic of Puritan barbarifm, 

If, however, we may accept Mr. Bohn’s 
fhrewd ftatement as unimpeachable truth, 
how ferene and fweet fhould be the biblio- 
graphical ecftafies of the intelligent.and for- 
tunate purchafer of the Crowninfhield copy 
of The Bay Pfalm Book, for ‘thé’ mere 
wafte-paper price of feven hundred and 
eighty-fix dollars ! 





“O te, Bolane, cerebri 
Felicem !” 


The early hiftory of this remarkable ver- 
fion of the ‘* Pfalmes in meetre” isthus re- 
lated by Cotton Mather, Magnalia, vol. 
i, p. 407: 

“« About the year 1639, the New-Englifh 
reformers, confidering that their churches 
enjoyed the other ordinances of Heaven in 
their fcriptural purity, were willing that 
the ordinance of ‘The finging of pfalms,’ 
fhould be reftored among them unto a fhare 
in that purity. ‘Though they bleffed God 
for the religious endeavours of them who 
tranflated the Pfalms ‘into’ the meetre ufu- 
ally annexed at the end of the Bible, yet 
they beheld in the tranflation fo many de- 
tractions from, additions td; and variations 


firft impreffion are known to exift; one of of, not only-the text, but the very Jenfe of 


which, in the library of the late Edward 


Z 


Ee. nel > © 2 


the pfalmift, that it was. an. offence unto 
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them. Refolving then upon a new tranf- 
lation, the chief divines in the country took 
each of them a portion to be tranflated ; 
among whom were Mr. Welds and Mr. 
Eliot of Roxbury, and Mr. Mather of Dor- 
chefter. Thefe, like the reft, were of fo 
different a genius for their poetry, that Mr. 
Shepard, of Cambridge, on the occafion 
addreffed them to this purpofe : 

*You Roxb’ry poets, keep clear of the crime 

Of miffing to give us very good rhime. 

And you of Dorchefter, your verfes lengthen, 

But with the text’s own words, you will them 
ftrengthen.’ 

The pfalms thus turned into meetre were 

printed at Cambridge, in the year 1640” 

[by Stephen Daye]. 

After a period of little more than two 
centuries, a fac-/imile reprint of this curi- 
ous tranflation has been made with eminent 
propriety and fuccefs, at Cambridge, by 
Mr. Houghton, one of the moft intelligent 
and fkilful printers in this country, for Mr. 
Charles B. Richardfon, an enterprifing pub- 
lifher and bookfeller of this city. The edi- 
tion, ftriétly limited to fifty copies, was pre- 
pared under the aufpices of feveral diftin- 
guifhed gentlemen of New England, and 
was publifhed at a fubfcription price of ten 
dollars each copy. As the entire edition 
was taken by the fubfcribers, twenty and 
even as high as thirty dollars have recently 
been offered for a fingle copy of it. 

The following felection from this ex- 
traordinary verfion of the Pfalms may ferve 
as an interefting fpecimen of the tranflators’ 
“ genius for poetry,” and is alfo curious for 
its apparently prophetic relevancy to the 
prefent difordered and “‘ troublous times :” 


Pfalme 83. 


A pfalme or fong of Afaph. 
O God, doe not thou filence keep: 


o doe not thou refraine 
thy felfe from fpeaking, & o God, 
doe not thou dumbe remaine. 
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2 For loe, thine-enemies that be 
doe rage tumultuoufly : 
& they that haters be of thee 
have lift the head on hye. 
3 Againft thofe that thy people be 
they crafty counfell-take ; 
alfo againft thy hidden. ones: 
they confultation make. 
4 They fayd, left they a nation be, 
let’s cut them downe therefore, 
that in remembrance Ifr’elfs name 
may not be any more. 
5 For they together taken have 
counfell with one confent, 
and in confederation 
againft thee they are bent: 
6 The tabernacles of Edom 
and of the Ithmaelites : 
the people of the Haggarens 
& of the Moabites, 
7 The men of Gebal, with Ammon, 
and Amaleck confpire,: | 
the Philiftims, with them that be 
inhabitants of Tyre. 
8 Affyria moreover is 
conjoyned unto them; 
& help they have adminiftred 
unto Lots childerren. 


(2) 
9 As thou didft to the Middianites, 
fo to them be it done: 
as unto Sifera.& Iabin 
at the Brook of Kifon 
10 Whocneere to Endor fuddenly 
were quite difcomfited : 
who alfo did become as dung 
that on the earth is /pred. 
11 Like unto Oreb, & like Zeeb 
make thou their Nobles fall, 
yea, as Zeba & Zalmunna 
make thou their Princes all. 
12, Who fayd, for our poffeffion : 
Gods houfes let ‘us take. 
13 My God, thou like a wheel, like {travv 
before the winde them make. 
14 As fire doth burne a wood, & as” 
the flame fets hills on fire; 
15. So with thy tempeft them purfue, 
& fright them in thine ire. 
16 Doe thou their faces all fill full 
of ignominious fhame : 
that'fo they may o Lord, be made 
to feek after thy name. 


a . onli — 
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17 Confounded let them ever be, 
and terriblie troubled : 
yea, let them be put unto fhame, 
and bee extinguifhed. 
18 That men may know; that thou whofe name 
IEHOVAH is only, 
art over all the earth throughout 
advanced the moft high. 





“An Brkeporne Letter.” 


Tue following curious {pecimen of the 
art of letter-writing in the fixteenth centu- 


ry is copied from ‘THomas Witson’s Arte . 


OF yrereene 7 the ufe of all fuche as 
are ftudious of Eloquence, (Sm. 4to, black 


letter, London, m.p.tu, fol. 87, 88.) 


“ Ponderyng, expendyng, and reuolu- 
tyng with my felf your ingent affabilitee, 
and ingenious capacitee, for mundane af- 
faires, | cannot but celebrate and extolle 
your magnificall dexteritee, aboue all other. 
For how could you haue adepted fuche il- 
luftrate perogatiue, and dominicall fuperi- 
oritee, if the fecunditee of your ingenie had 


not: been fo fertile, and wounderfull preg- . 


naunt? Now therefore beeyng accerfited 
to fuche fplendent renoume, and dignitee 
fplendidious, 1 doubt not but you will 
adiuuate fuche poore adnichilate orphanes 
as whilome ware condifciples with you, and 
of antique familiaritie im Lincolne fhire. 
Among whom I beeying a Scholafticall 
panion, obteftate your fublimitee to extolle 
myne infirmitee. There is a facerdotall 
dignitee in my natiue countrey, contiguate 
to me, where I now contemplate, whiche 
your worfhipfull ‘benignitee, could fone im- 
petrate for me, if it-would like you to ex- 
tend your fcedules, and collaude me in 
them to the right honorable lorde Chaun- 
cellor, or rather Archigrammatian of Eng- 
lande. You knowe my literature, you 
knowe my paftorall promocion, I obteftate 
your clemencie to inuigilate thus muche 
for me, accordyng to my confidence, and 
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as you knowe my condigne ‘merites, for 
fuche a compendious liuyng. But now I 
relinquifhe to fatigate your intelligence with 
any more friuolous verbofitie, and’ there- 
fore he that rules the climates be euermore 
your beautreux, your fortrefle, and your 
bulwarke, Amen.” 





Notes and Queties. 


HENRY FRANCISCO. 
(Philobiblion No. VIL, p. 166.) 


A tate number of The Phflobiblion 
contains an extract from a French publica- 
tion refpecting Henry Francifco, who died 
near the head of Lake Champlain, about 
forty years fince, at the advanced age of 
one hundred and thirty-five. The inquiry 
ef your correfpondent for further informa- 
tion refpedcting this individual can be an- 
fwered by reference to page 183 of the fec- 
end edition of Suiman’s Tour from Hart- 
ford to Quebec, in 1819. It is probable 
that the French notice was taken from Pro- 
feffor Silliman’s, which is very interefting. 

G. R. B. 





QUOTATION WANTED, 


I have feen fomewhere the following no- 
ble paflage afcribed to Lord Bacon; but I 
have not been able to find it in his works. 
I fhall be gréatly obliged if you, or any of 
your correfpondents, will pleafe inform me 
where it may be found. GW. Le 

New Haven. 


“« We, for our part at leaft, overcome by 
the eternal love of Truth, have committed 
ourfelves to uncertain, fteep, and defert 
tracks, and trufting and relying on divine 
affiftance, have borne up our mind againft 
the violence of opinions, drawn up as it 
were in battle array, again{ft our own inter- 
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nal doubts and fcruples, againft the mifts 
and clouds of Nature, and againft fancies 
flitting on ;all fides around us; that we 
might at length colleét fome more truftwor- 
thy and. certain indications forthe living 
and polterity,” 

[G. W. L. will find the paffage’in Lord 
Bacon’s Preface to the Novum Organum. 
See Bacon’s Works, vol. xiv. p. 10, Mon- 


tagu’s edition, London (Pickering), 1831. | 


T. HESHUSIUS, SEXCENTI ERRORE, &c. 


Mr. Henry G. Bohn, in his new edition 
of Lowndes’s Manual (Part VII. p. 1787), 
ftates in a note on the Catalogue of the 
Library of. Dr. Samuel ‘Parr, that ‘‘a few 
copies, not more than fix, have: feveral 
leaves afterwards cancelled,’on account of 
paffages thought by Dr. Parr’s executors to 
be improper. Among the cancelled paf- 
fages were thefe: at page 55, a note ap- 
pended to ‘Hesuusws T. Sexcenti Er- 
rore plent Bla/phemus, &c.’ ‘Dr. Parr 
read this book carefully. He found in it 
often what feemed to him errors of the 
Church of Rome, but no one doétrine he 
would venture to call blafphemous, In the 
late controverfy with the Romanifts, he was 
fhocked to find this word in the writings 
of Englifh Proteftants; and he would fet a 
mark of the very ftrongeft reprobatior upon 
the word as applied by Barrington, the con- 
temptible Bifhop of: Durham, to the facra- 
mental tenets of the Romanifts,—S. P.’” 
At page 486, after ‘ Fenwich’s Obferva- 
tions,’ &c., the paflage within brackets: 
‘I hold with the utmoft confidénce’ that 
Elizabeth Fenning was innocent, [and that 
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the infernal malignity of her murderer is 
recorded for his punifhment in a’ future 
world. He died of a debauch, when’ he 
ought to have died’ by the halter], &.— 
oS. 


My objeé, in copying thefe curious 
notes, is to elicit, if poflible, fome further 
information concerning the books to which 
they were.appended. An anfwer, pointing 
out where fuch information may be found, 
will very much oblige E. C. H. 


Mefits. Puites & Co. haye ready for the 
prefs, and are now taking fubfcriptions for, 
a reprint of The Paradife of Dayntie De- 
vifes. ‘The text of this edition is taken 
from the reprint of 1810, edited by Sir Ed- 
gerton Brydges, ‘The biographical notes 
have been prepared exprefily for this edi- 
tion, ufing Brydges’ as a bafis, but incor- 
porating much information that has been 
brought to light fince his edition was iffued. 
This edition will be printed in {mall quarto, 
in the beft ftyle of art, upon India paper, 
and is limited to 500 copies, as follows : 


400 on {mall paper, at $2.00 each. 
100 on large paper, at “4.00 each. 


At thefe prices, copies will be furnifhed 
to fubfcribers only and as foon as they are 
fupplied,: the, prices will be raifed to $2.50 
for the’ fmall-paper copies, and $5.00 for 
the large-paper copies. Meffis, Philes & 
Co. propofe to’ make’ this. reprint of . The 
Paradife of Dayntie Devifes the fir vol- 
ume of, a feries of reprints of {carce collec- 
tions of old Englifh jpoetry. The, next 
volume in the feries will be ‘‘ Enctanp’s 
Heuicon,” 





